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PART  I 


Richard  Jenrette  's  Adventures 
in  Historic  Preservation 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  bis  address  to  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  on 
12  May  2000,  Richard  Jenrette  described  in  words  and  slides  his  experiences 
in  historic  preservation.  He  has  granted  permission  for  the  reprinting  of 
Chapter  2  ("How  I  Got  Hooked  on  Old  Houses")  and  Chapter  10  ("Ayr 
Mount")  from  his  Adventures  with  Old  Houses,  published  in  2000  by 
Wyrick  <&  Company,  1 A  Pinckney  Street,  Charleston,  SC  29401 . 
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Ayr  Mount 


[Chapter  2] 

How  I  Got  Hooked  on  Old  Houses 

How  did  I  get  so  addicted  to  old  houses  or,  more  specifically, 
restoring  old  houses?  That  is  a  question  I've  been  asked  over  and  over  by 
people  who  have  visited  my  houses.  My  glib  answer,  which  usually  seems  to 
suffice,  is  that  I  saw  Gone  With  the  Wind  about  a  dozen  too  many  times  as  a  kid 
growing  up  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  It's  actually  true.  The  movie  came  out 
in  1939,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  came  at  a  time  when  we  were  all  poor 
in  the  South,  and  visions  of  the  great  mansions  and  grandeur  of  a  former  era 
certainly  made  an  indelible  impression.  The  past  seemed  better  than  the 
present.  Scarlett  O'Hara  was  driven  to  restore  Tara,  her  ancestral  home,  to  its 
former  glory  after  the  destruction  of  the  Civil  War.  There  is  no  denying 
GWTWhzd  an  impact  on  me — along  with  a  lot  of  other  Americans,  judging 
by  the  proliferation  of  houses  with  white  columns  that  ensued. 

But  even  before  I  saw  GWTW,  I  can  recall  drawing  pictures  of 
imaginary  houses  from  about  age  six  or  seven  on.  Everyone  said  I  would 
grow  up  to  be  an  architect,  thought  that  idea  never  distincdy  appealed  to  me. 
I  just  liked  to  draw,  and  I  liked  houses.  You  could  create  your  own  fantasy 
casde  with  pencil  or  crayon.  In  a  similar  vein,  I  recall  rushing  out  to  the  sandy 
driveway  behind  our  house  after  it  rained  and  shaping  rivers  and  canals  and 
whole  cities  out  of  sand.  So  it's  not  surprising  that  I  still  love  building  things 
or  restoring  them  today. 

I  also  distincdy  remember  taking  an  active  role  at  age  five  when  my 
parents  were  looking  to  buy  a  house.  That  was  1934,  in  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  and  so  there  were  lots  of  nice  houses  for  sale  at  bargain  prices. 
My  father,  an  insurance  salesman,  must  have  made  some  good  sales  for  us  to 
be  able  to  afford  a  new  house  at  that  time.  I  remember  having  very  strong 
opinions,  even  at  that  young  age,  as  to  which  house  we  should  buy.  As  things 
turned  out,  none  of  the  houses  I  favored  was  chosen  by  my  parents — my  first 
lesson  that  I  would  have  to  do  it  "my  way"  in  the  future  if  I  were  ever  to  be 
satisfied.  The  house  that  Mother  and  Dad  eventually  chose  wasn't  bad — sort 
of  a  simplified  1920s  Tudor  style  that  was  popular  at  the  time — but  it  lacked 
any  real  architectural  distinction.  It  could  never  have  passed  for  Tara  or 
Twelve  Oaks. 

There  was,  however,  an  unexpected  consolation  prize  that  accrued  to 
me  from  living  in  the  house  on  Fairview  Road  that  my  parents  selected. 
Around  the  corner  from  our  house — a  few  blocks  away  on  Oberlin 
Road — there  began  to  rise  out  of  a  vast  empty  field  what  was  absolutely  the 
most  magnificent  house  I  (or  anyone  in  Raleigh)  had  ever  seen.  This  was  the 
future  Tatton  Hall,  a  magnificent  Palladian  pile  built  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Edgerton, 
who  clearly  had  survived  the  Depression  in  good  financial  order.  Many  years 
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later  on  a  trip  to  England  I  discovered  the  original  Tatton  Hall,  which  I 
learned  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Egerton  (spelled  without  a  d)  family  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Edgerton  must  have  heard  about  it  or  visited  it  somewhere  along 
the  line,  as  clearly  he  was  inspired  to  build  a  monument  of  sorts  to  his  family's 
ancestral  home.  The  American  Tatton  Hall  is,  if  anything,  grander  than  its 
British  antecedent. 

On  long  evenings  after  dinner,  my  mother,  sister,  and  I  used  to  take 
walks  up  Oberlin  Road  to  watch  Tatton  Hall  rising  out  of  the  ground.  It  took 
a  year  or  two  to  build.  The  house  faced  due  west  so  we  could  see  right 
through  it,  beautifully  silhouetted  against  the  sunset.  Raleigh  had  never  seen 
anything  like  Tatton  Hall  and  that  is  still  true  sixty  years  later.  It  is  probably 
the  finest  piece  of  classical  architecture  ever  built  in  North  Carolina,  including 
Tryon  Palace  (the  British  colonial  governor's  palace  in  New  Bern)  and  some 
of  the  great  antebellum  mansions.  Only  Biltmore,  the  Vanderbilt  mansion  in 
Asheville,  exceeds  it  in  opulence.  Watching  the  construction  of  Tatton  Hall 
was  a  great  thrill  and  inspiration  to  me  and  it  must  have  fostered  in  me  a  desire 
to  have  something  grand  myself  one  day — though  my  aspirations  then  most 
certainly  were  for  something  far  more  modest  than  a  Tatton  Hall. 

While  my  hometown  of  Raleigh  never  was  known  especially  for  great 
classical  architecture,  unlike  Charleston  or  Philadelphia  or  tidewater  Virginia, 
I  certainly  made  the  most  of  what  was  there  as  a  kid.  On  Sunday  drives  and 
walks,  I  would  always  coax  my  parents  to  go  by  my  favorite  houses.  I  tended 
to  favor  houses  with  columns,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  few — both  pre- 
Civil  War,  late-nineteenth-century  classical  revival  and  more  modern  post- 
GWTW  versions. 

Some  years  later  at  college  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I 
joined  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity.  Unhappily  for  me,  Chi  Psi  didn't  have  columns 
on  its  house,  and  I  used  to  envy  the  Dekes  and  the  Betas  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  houses  with  grand  colonnaded  porticos  where  the  brothers  sat  and 
leisurely  sipped  cocktails.  But  Chi  Psi  Lodge,  as  our  house  was  quaintly  called, 
was  an  imposing  structure,  sitting  on  the  highest  point  in  Chapel  Hill — by  far 
the  largest  house  and  grounds  of  any  fraternity,  even  if  it  lacked  columns.  It 
was  vaguely  French  provincial  in  architecture  and  afforded  myriad 
opportunities  to  experiment  with  interior  decorating  and  landscaping  its 
beautiful,  oak-shaded  three-acre  lot.  Chi  Psi  became  sort  of  a  laboratory  for 
me  in  trying  out  ideas  on  decorating  and  landscaping  that  I  came  across. 
During  my  period  there,  the  alumni  also  added  a  large  new  wing  to  the  Lodge. 
This  extensive  construction  further  whet  my  appetite  for  building  projects. 
I  never  minded  all  the  sawdust  and  inconvenience.  It  was  fun  seeing  things 
built. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  had  many  magnificent  buildings 
with  massive  colonnades  which  never  failed  to  stir  my  imagination  and 
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certainly  shaped  my  architectural  tastes.  I  especially  liked  the  magnificent 
Corinthian-columned  library  (now  called  Wilson  Library)  at  the  foot  of  the 
campus  mall.  I  used  to  go  there  each  night  to  study.  It  became  a  second 
home  of  sorts.  Nearby  Duke  University  had  beautiful  Gothic  architecture,  but 
Duke  was  "the  enemy"  then  (now  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  Duke  Endowment  and 
love  Duke) — perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  it  took  me  another  thirty  years  to 
develop  a  taste  for  Gothic.  I  also  enjoyed  football  weekends  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  soak  up  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
classical  architectural  ideas  along  with  UVA  booze.  Whenever  I  went  to 
Charlottesville,  I  would  always  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Monticello,  Jefferson's 
inspiring  mountaintop  home.  The  Jefferson-designed  University  of  Virginia 
campus,  called  The  Lawn,  also  impressed  me,  as  did  the  fraternity  houses 
along  Rugby  Road. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  exposure  to  grand  architecture  in  elementary 
and  high  school  as  well  as  college  days,  I  can't  keep  from  contrasting  this 
experience  with  the  dreary  non-architecture  that  today's  kids  face.  Both 
Hayes-Barton  elementary  school  and  Broughton  High  School  in  Raleigh  were 
architectural  jewels  in  their  own  way.  Some  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  views  that 
the  architecture  of  the  school  should  be  part  of  the  educational  process 
evidently  were  still  in  vogue  in  America  through  the  1920s  and  1930s  when 
these  schools  were  built.  In  stark  contrast,  many  of  today's  elementary  and 
high  schools  look  to  me  like  factories — long,  unadorned  flat-topped  buildings 
devoid  of  any  architectural  ornamentation.  Yes,  they  are  air-conditioned  and 
wired  for  the  Internet,  but  I  feel  these  students  are  deprived — starved  for 
beauty  and  good  architecture,  even  though  they  may  not  realize  it.  No  wonder 
students  (and  probably  teachers  also)  seem  to  feel  no  loyalty  to  these  bland 
and  faceless  schools,  which  in  some  communities  don't  even  have  names 
(instead,  P.S.  28).  I  can  understand  why  no  one  would  want  to  have  one  of 
those  boring,  nondescript  buildings  named  in  their  honor. 

I  guess  my  final  architectural  lessons  came  from  Harvard  University, 
where  I  attended  the  Graduate  Business  School.  The  Harvard  Business 
School's  neo-Georgian  style  campus  was  built  in  the  1920s  with  funds 
provided  by  Mr.  George  Fisher  Baker,  one  of  the  great  bankers  of  his  time. 
Years  later  I  bought  Mr.  Baker's  elegant  Georgian  town  house  in  New  York 
City,  which  I  still  own.  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  keenly  interested  in  architecture, 
took  an  active  role  in  the  business  school's  construction.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  one  of  New  York's  most  highly  regarded  architectural  firms  at  the  time, 
were  the  architects.  The  school  was  built  all  of  a  piece  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
magnificent.  Without  doubt,  going  to  school  and  living  in  these  splendid 
buildings  at  Harvard — even  though  they  were  only  replicas  of  an  earlier 
period — shaped  the  direction  of  my  architectural  tastes.  Just  being  in  Boston 
with   access   to   the   entire   city's   and  region's  vast  cornucopia  of  good 
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architecture  was  an  inspiration  to  me. 

On  spring  recess  from  Harvard,  I  also  visited  the  imposing  South 
Carolina  home  of  one  of  my  classmates,  Charlie  Coker.  It  evidently  suited  my 
new  taste  for  grandeur.  Joan  Coker,  now  Charlie's  wife,  recalls  my  saying  to 
her,  "One  day  I'm  going  to  have  a  house  just  like  this!"  Joan  must  have  had 
the  same  idea  since  she  married  Charlie  and  lives  in  that  same  house  today. 

When  I  subsequendy  took  a  job  in  New  York  at  Brown  Brothers 
Harriman  &  Co.,  a  private  bank  dating  back  to  1818,  my  tastes  were 
fixed — probably  forever — on  the  classical  mode  of  architecture.  Brown 
Brothers  was  entered  through  a  sweeping  staircase  in  a  handsome  domed 
rotunda.  The  partners  labored  in  a  high-ceilinged  oak-paneled  chamber  with 
a  large  coal-burning  fireplace  at  one  end,  portraits  of  the  founders,  and  large 
roll-top  desks.  I  decided  that  this  rather  nineteenth-century  Dickensian  look 
was  for  me.  I  always  had  difficulty  relating  to  the  stark,  modernist  architecture 
which  was  taking  over  American  cities  at  that  time,  functional  though  it  might 
be.  Today  I  find  that  most  of  those  glass  and  concrete,  flat-topped  buildings 
that  were  considered  de  rigueur  and  so  terribly  modern  in  the  1960s  already  look 
dated  and  out  of  fashion.  Classical  architectural  details  have  returned  to 
today's  post-modern  architecture. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Richard  Jenrette's  subsequent  experiences  in 
buying,  restoring,  and  furnishing  homes  are  fully  recorded  in  his  book, 
Adventures  with  Old  Houses,  but  fellow  North  Carolinians  may 
be  particularly  interested  in  Chapter  10  on  the  historic  house  built  near 
Hillsborough  by  William  Kirkland  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 


[Chapter  10] 

Ayr  Mount 


Unlike  my  other  houses  with  their  imposing  colonnades  and  classical 
motifs,  "the  grandeur  that  was  Rome"  is  nowhere  to  be  found  at  Ayr  Mount, 
a  much  simpler  but  handsome  Federal-period  brick  house  built  in  1814-16  by 
William  Kirkland  near  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina.  Yet  the  house  has  a 
great  feeling  of  antiquity  and  timelessness,  almost  lost  in  time  and  haunted  by 
170  years  of  occupancy  by  Kirkland's  descendants,  many  of  whom  rest  in  an 
adjoining  family  cemetery.  With  the  old  house  largely  unchanged  and  many 
of  its  original  furnishings  intact,  a  visit  to  Ayr  Mount  tells  much  about  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  early  republic.    Since  I  have  given  Ayr 
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Mount  to  Classical  American  Homes  Preservation  Trust,  the  house  and 
grounds  are  now  open  to  the  public  under  the  auspices  of  Preservation  North 
Carolina,  a  state  historic  preservation  organization. 

When  I  bought  Ayr  Mount  in  1985  from  the  nephew  of  the  widow 
of  the  last  living  Kirkland  descendant,  I  had  no  such  thoughts  of  turning  Ayr 
Mount  into  a  house  museum — at  least  not  for  many  years.  Rather,  I  saw  it  as 
a  semi-retirement  home  of  sorts  in  my  native  North  Carolina.  After  selling 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette  to  The  Equitable  earlier  that  year,  I  briefly 
contemplated  a  return  to  academia — as  a  student,  professor,  or 
administrator — leaving  the  roller  coaster  of  Wall  Street  behind.  In  this  respect 
Ayr  Mount  was  strategically  located,  a  secluded  country  home  almost 
equidistant  from  Duke  University,  nine  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  ten  miles  southeast.  Ayr  Mount  was  also 
close  to  Raleigh,  my  hometown,  where  I  still  had  many  friends  despite  thirty 
years  living  in  New  York  City. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Shortly  after  I  bought  Ayr  Mount,  Equitable 
asked  me  to  stay  on  as  chairman  of  the  board,  dashing  any  thoughts  of  a 
return  to  academia.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  ten  years  later  I  was  still 
hard  at  work  in  New  York.  Meanwhile,  I  had  also  acquired  Cane  Garden  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Millford  Plantation  in  South  Carolina.  I  was  visiting 
Ayr  Mount  so  rarely  that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  have  such  an  extraordinary 
house  and  setting  sit  there  unused.  Yet  I  loved  the  house  and  had  put  so 
much  love  and  care,  to  say  nothing  of  money,  into  its  restoration  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  sell  it,  thereby  losing  this  important  link  to  North  Carolina  history. 
Then  a  light  bulb  went  on  somewhere,  and  presto,  Classical  American  Homes 
Preservation  Trust  was  founded  to  own  not  only  Ayr  Mount,  but  in  time  some 
or  all  of  my  other  historic  houses,  eventually  making  them  available  for  public 
visitation.  Even  though  Ayr  Mount  is  now  in  the  public  domain  as  a  house 
museum,  it  remains  one  of  my  pet  projects.  I'm  having  just  as  much  fun  with 
Ayr  Mount  finding  ways  to  share  it  with  others. 

Like  all  of  my  other  houses,  I  stumbled  upon  Ayr  Mount  by  accident. 
John  Sanders,  who  played  a  seminal  role  in  helping  me  track  down  the  last 
living  descendant  of  Robert  Donaldson  of  Edgewater  (thereby  leading  to  the 
return  of  many  of  the  original  Donaldson  furnishings),  was  again  the 
instrument  (or  guide)  that  led  me  to  Ayr  Mount.  I  had  gone  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
deliver  a  speech  when  Sanders,  whose  keen  legal  mind  is  equally  adept  when 
it  comes  to  art  and  architecture — especially  anything  related  to  North  Carolina 
and  its  state  capitol — suggested  that  we  visit  Ayr  Mount  in  nearby 
Hillsborough.  While  I  certainly  did  not  need  another  house  (I  had  three  at  the 
time),  I  have  learned  to  listen  carefully  when  John  Sanders  says  a  house  or 
object  d'artis  interesting.  So  off  we  went,  ostensibly  just  to  look  at  Ayr  Mount. 
But  when  I  drove  onto  the  grounds  and  entered  the  old  house,  so  typical  of 
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the  best  of  early  North  Carolina  architecture  and  with  the  most  unusual 
architectural  woodwork  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  region,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do 
something  to  rescue  it.  I  had  done  very  little  before  to  help  preserve  great 
architecture  in  my  home  state,  and  I  felt  this  was  the  time  and  place.  And 
having  just  sold  DLJ  to  Equitable,  there  was  money  in  the  bank  for  a  change, 
in  contrast  to  my  other  house  purchases.  The  price  also  was  right:  $450,000 
for  this  superbly  intact  Federal-period  house  on  fifty-two  acres  of  rolling 
North  Carolina  countryside  in  the  heart  of  the  booming  Research  Triangle. 

With  John  Sanders  as  architectural  historian,  Todd  Dickinson  as  my 
contractor,  and  Paul  (Chip)  Callaway  as  landscape  advisor,  we  embarked  upon 
a  fascinating,  if  expensive,  two-year  program  of  restoring  Ayr  Mount  to  its 
original  early-nineteenth-century  state  when  William  Kirkland  built  the  house. 
No  expense  was  spared.  We  were  inspired  in  our  efforts  by  a  portrait  of 
Kirkland  himself  that  had  never  left  its  position  of  honor  above  the  dining 
room  fireplace  mantel.  His  spirit  continues  to  pervade  the  house,  the  great 
pride  of  the  Kirkland  family  over  the  next  170  years. 

A  few  notes  on  William  Kirkland:  Born  in  Ayr,  Scodand,  in  1768  of 
humble  origins  (his  father  was  a  butcher),  Kirkland  emigrated  to  America  as 
a  young  man  shordy  after  the  American  Revolution.  He  first  appeared  in 
North  Carolina  in  1789  as  a  clerk  to  a  Scottish  merchant  in  Warren  ton.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  to  Hillsborough,  establishing  his  own  general  store.  The 
thrifty  young  Scot  prospered  and  his  business  later  expanded  to  include  a 
tannery  and  a  cotton  gin,  plus  partnerships  in  general  stores  in  other  North 
Carolina  towns.  Although  primarily  a  merchant,  he  also  invested  successfully 
in  real  estate,  acquiring  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Tennessee.  Kirkland  married 
Margaret  Scott  (the  daughter  of  a  former  business  partner)  in  1792  and  their 
family  grew — ultimately  to  14  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  eight  daughters 
reached  maturity.  In  1799  he  purchased  503  acres  one  mile  east  of 
Hillsborough,  which  became  the  site  of  present-day  Ayr  Mount.  Aside  from 
the  needs  of  his  burgeoning  family,  the  inspiration  to  build  Ayr  Mount 
appeared  to  come  from  a  long-delayed  trip  Kirkland  made  to  his  native 
Scodand  in  1811  and  1812  to  renew  his  family  ties  after  a  twenty-year  absence. 
The  evident  financial  success  and  social  prominence  that  had  been  achieved 
by  some  members  of  his  family  in  London  and  Scodand  undoubtedly 
encouraged  Kirkland,  upon  his  return  to  America,  to  build  a  fine  house  that 
would  reflect  his  own  success  and  standing  in  the  community.  And  so,  in 
1814,  shortiy  after  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  War  of  1812,  Kirkland 
began  construction  of  Ayr  Mount,  which  he  named  in  honor  of  his  home 
place  in  Scodand. 

Ayr  Mount  remained  in  the  Kirkland  family  for  four  generations. 
Five  of  William  Kirkland's  eight  daughters  married  (one  son-in-law  became 
chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  and  another  a  U.  S. 
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senator).  Both  sons  married  women  who  were  related  to  North  Carolina's 
then  richest  families. 

William  Kirkland's  own  fortune  began  to  wane  in  the  late  1820s,  in 
part  through  what  proved  to  be  imprudent  guarantees  of  loans  by  business 
partners  and  relatives.  He  died  in  1836,  on  the  eve  of  the  financial  panic  of 
1837  which  set  the  region  and  entire  nation  back  for  a  decade.  The  house  was 
acquired  by  John  Umstead  Kirkland,  the  eldest  son  and  executor.  While  Ayr 
Mount  seems  to  have  been  spruced  up  considerably  in  the  1850s  when  John 
Umstead  Kirkland's  wife  came  into  her  inheritance,  the  Civil  War  soon  put  a 
stop  to  this  brief  respite  from  hard  times.  The  war,  of  course,  was  followed 
by  the  poverty  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South,  and  the  Kirklands  struggled  to 
hold  on  to  Ayr  Mount  itself,  although  much  of  the  surrounding  acreage  was 
sold  in  order  to  save  the  house. 

The  fourth  generation  of  Kirklands,  born  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil 
War  and  enduring  two  world  wars  and  the  1930s  Depression,  seemed  to  have 
had  the  most  difficulty  in  maintaining  Ayr  Mount  and  lived  reclusive  lives.  As 
John  Sanders  noted  in  an  article  on  Ayr  Mount  in  Antiques  Magazine,  "the 
Kirklands  seem  to  have  been  as  much  possessed  by  the  house  as  they 
possessed  it."  Of  seven  children,  only  two  married  (both  late  in  life)  and  there 
were  no  children  from  either  marriage.  And  so,  Ayr  Mount  passed  into  non- 
family  hands — mine. 

Ayr  Mount  today  has  been  returned  to  its  original  pristine  condition. 
When  I  go  there,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  could  have  given  up  such  a 
handsome  place  to  live,  in  such  an  attractive  setting,  but  I  truly  believe  this  is 
a  house,  with  its  rich  legacy  from  the  past,  that  belongs  in  the  public  domain. 
A  visit  to  Ayr  Mount  today  is  like  turning  the  clock  back  185  years. 

The  house  is  attractively  situated  on  a  high  ridge  of  land  overlooking 
the  Eno  River  Valley,  just  east  of  Hillsborough,  which  itself  is  a  veritable 
cornucopia  of  late-eighteenth-  and  early-nineteenth-century  architecture.  Ayr 
Mount  is  just  far  enough  removed  from  town  to  evoke  a  rare  "country 
feeling"  in  the  rapidly  growing  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel  Hill  Research  Triangle 
area.  Recendy,  with  the  assistance  of  Preservation  North  Carolina  and  the 
James  Johnston  Trust,  Classical  American  Homes  Preservation  Trust  was  able 
to  acquire  more  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eno  River,  protecting  Ayr 
Mount's  viewscape  to  the  opposing  ridge  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
With  this  land  and  earlier  purchases,  the  Ayr  Mount  tract  has  now  grown  to 
265  acres,  about  half  the  size  of  William  Kirkland's  original  tract.  Together 
with  my  neighbors'  adjoining  gardens  and  land  on  which  preservation 
easements  have  recendy  been  donated  to  a  land  conservancy,  we  have  an 
incredible  nature  preserve  that  includes  several  miles  of  wild  woodlands,  along 
the  winding  Eno  River,  that  should  be  safe  for  posterity  (despite  the  desire  of 
some  highway  planners  to  run  a  new  four-land  highway  along  the  eastern 
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perimeter  of  Ayr  Mount).  Currently,  we  are  installing  nature  trails  which  will 
be  open  without  charge  to  the  public. 

Ayr  Mount  today  is  well  hidden  from  noisy  public  roads.  The  house 
was  built  facing  the  old  Halifax  Road,  the  major  artery  to  the  north  from 
Hillsborough.  In  this  case  North  Carolina's  highway  planners  many  years  ago 
unwittingly  enhanced  Ayr  Mount's  solitude  by  relocating  this  highway  about 
one  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  away  from  the  house.  The  driveway  into  Ayr 
Mount  now  sneaks  almost  invisibly  off  this  road  between  two  suburban 
homes,  one  of  which  I  acquired  as  a  caretaker's  house.  The  gates  of  Ayr 
Mount  stand  on  the  long  unused  old  Halifax  Road,  which  has  become  nothing 
more  than  a  romantic  trace. 

Adding  to  the  romance,  this  part  of  the  Halifax  Road  in  front  of  Ayr 
Mount  is  believed  to  have  followed  the  old  Indian  Trading  Path,  a  famous  trail 
developed  by  Native  Americans — leading  west  to  Cherokee  lands — for 
transport  between  the  Roanoke  River,  which  drains  much  of  the  lower  half  of 
Virginia,  and  tributaries  near  present-day  Charlotte  which  run  into  the  Santee 
River,  South  Carolina's  mightiest  river.  The  Trading  Path,  probably  North 
Carolina's  first  road  to  the  back  country,  facilitated  transfer  of  goods  between 
the  water  transportation  provided  by  these  two  huge  river  systems.  The 
Occaneechi  Indians,  who  resided  in  the  Hillsborough  area,  were  among  the 
foremost  users,  renowned  as  reliable  carriers  of  merchandise  between  the  two 
great  rivers.  A  parcel  of  Ayr  Mount's  land — known  as  the  Oxbow  because  of 
a  hook  in  the  Eno  River — is  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  some  of  the 
Occaneechi  villages.  For  at  least  a  decade  archeologists  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  exploring  the  Oxbow  and  have  uncovered  traces  of 
several  village  sites. 

In  any  event,  the  old  deserted  Halifax  Road  running  in  front  of  Ayr 
Mount  today  probably  looks  very  much  like  the  old  Indian  Trading  Path  would 
have  looked.  It  is  exciting  to  me  to  think  about  the  key  role  this  route  played 
in  opening  up  North  Carolina.  Even  today,  the  most-used  highway  (1-85)  and 
the  most  populous  cities  of  North  Carolina  follow  the  crescent  formed  by  the 
Indian  Trading  Path.  The  route  is  identified  today  be  historical  markers  across 
the  state. 

William  Kirkland  wanted  to  make  a  statement  about  the  growing 
prominence  of  his  family  when  he  built  Ayr  Mount  in  1814-16.  This  house, 
one  of  the  first  to  be  built  of  brick  in  the  area,  faces  north,  back  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  old  Halifax  Road.  It  was  approached  from  the  road 
by  a  long,  straight  driveway  running  direcdy  to  the  front  door,  thereby 
displaying  the  strict  symmetry  of  Ayr  Mount's  facade.  The  front  lawn,  on 
either  side  of  the  drive,  was  known  as  The  Green.  It  would  have  been  the 
center  of  polite  gatherings  by  the  Kirklands  and  their  guests  (The  back  side  of 
Ayr  Mount  apparendy  was  a  work  area,  including  a  detached  kitchen,  dairy, 
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smokehouse,  corncrib,  some  slave  houses,  and  barns.).  On  either  side  of  The 
Green  today,  I  have  planted  boxwoods  which,  after  fourteen  years  of  even 
slow  boxwood  growth,  have  created  an  enclosed  area  of  green  lawn  where  one 
wants  to  play  croquet  or  simply  frolic.  Beyond  the  boxwoods  are  meadows, 
also  kept  well  groomed,  extending  to  distant  forests  on  all  sides. 

Since  the  rear  area  of  Ayr  Mount  has  long  since  lost  its  outbuildings, 
or  dependencies,  I  have  opened  up  long  vistas,  running  300  yards  or  so 
downhill  to  the  Eno  River — usually  a  placid  stream,  though  on  one  occasion 
I  witnessed  it  flood  to  Mississippi-like  proportions  after  a  major  storm.  To 
the  southeast  is  a  wonderful  unobstructed  vista  to  Poplar  Ridge,  two  miles 
distant  across  the  Eno  Valley.  A  small  pond  on  the  back  side  of  Ayr  Mount, 
originally  for  the  use  of  grazing  catde  or  horses,  has  been  enlarged  by  me  to 
create  a  reflecting  pond.  From  its  far  side  one  has  a  reflected  view  of  the 
south  facade  of  Ayr  Mount.  When  the  full  moon  rises  in  the  valley  to  the  left 
of  Poplar  Ridge  and  is  reflected  in  the  pond's  waters,  the  setting  is  incredibly 
romantic.  Indeed,  how  that  Ayr  Mount  is  open  to  the  public,  this  has  become 
a  favorite  site  for  weddings  and  receptions.  Despite  the  population  growth  in 
this  area,  Ayr  Mount  remains  an  oasis  of  quiet.  The  feeling  of  timelessness  is 
all- pervading,  especially  with  night  sounds  of  crickets  and  frogs  and  the  old 
house  seen  by  moonlight. 

What  about  the  house  itself,  which  I  have  acknowledged  is  no 
Grecian  or  Roman  temple?  For  its  time  and  place,  Ayr  Mount  was  a  fine, 
even  grand  house.  The  house  was  built  on  what  has  been  called  a  tripartite 
plan,  distandy  Palladian  in  origin,  that  was  popular  in  Virginia  and  eastern 
North  Carolina  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  plan 
consists  of  a  two-story  central  block  flanked  by  connecting  one-story  wings,. 
Within  the  central  block,  a  transverse  passage  hall  along  the  front  gives  access 
to  the  principal  rooms  behind  it  and  to  the  wings  on  either  end.  The 
transverse  hall  also  contains  a  stairway  to  the  second  floor  of  the  central  block. 
At  Ayr  Mount,  the  stairway  continues  on  to  the  third,  or  attic,  floor. 

From  afar,  Ayr  Mount  looks  comfortable  but  not  large.  What  is 
surprising  when  one  approaches  and  enters  the  house  is  the  large  scale  of  the 
rooms.  The  ceiling  heights  approach  thirteen  feet  throughout  the  first  floor 
and  are  only  slighdy  lower  on  the  second.  The  two  flanking  wings  are  each 
twenty- four  feet  square,  light  and  airy,  with  windows  on  three  sides.  The  one 
to  the  west  has  the  more  elegant  woodwork  and  would  have  been  the  principal 
drawing  room  or  music  room.  The  somewhat  simpler  east  wing  might  have 
been  a  master  bedroom  or  office.  The  two-and-one-half-story  central  block 
has  the  unusual  transverse  hall,  this  one  large  enough  for  dancing — perhaps 
the  family's  ballroom  as  well  as  a  cool  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  for 
the  family  to  congregate.  Behind  the  transverse  hall  are  two  rooms,  including 
the  largest  room  in  the  house — 24  ft.  by  28  ft. — which  was  probably  used 
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originally  as  a  dining  room  for  such  a  large  family:  ten  children  plus  the 
parents  and  the  many  guests  who  apparently  frequented  Ayr  Mount.  Mr. 
Kirkland's  inventory  at  his  death  in  1836  lists  twenty- four  Windsor  chairs, 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  entertainment  that  took  place  in  Ayr  Mount's 
early  days.  The  smaller  room  in  the  central  block  is  something  of  an  enigma. 
It  might  have  been  used  as  a  warming  room  since  it  adjoins  the  dining  room 
(the  original  kitchen  was  detached)  or  it  could  have  been  an  office  or  even  a 
guest  room  for  the  frequent  visitors  to  Ayr  Mount. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  central  block  is  another  large  transverse 
hall  across  the  north  front,  giving  access  to  two  commodious  bedrooms  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house.  There  are  attic  rooms  above  the  two  flanking 
wings,  originally  smaller  bedrooms  for  children.  These  have  now  been  turned 
into  bathrooms  adjoining  the  two  principal  bedrooms.  The  stairway  continues 
to  the  attic  or  third  floor  of  the  central  block,  providing  one  very  large 
room — probably  a  bedroom,  but  large  enough  for  a  small  dance — and  a 
second,  smaller  bedroom.  The  larger  of  the  two  rooms  has  its  original  paint 
finish  from  1816;  now  a  pale,  if  flaky,  blue.  With  so  many  family  members 
living  at  Ayr  Mount,  all  of  this  space  would  have  been  needed  for  sleeping 
accommodations. 

Throughout  the  interior  of  the  house  is  the  most  extraordinary 
woodwork,  which  to  me  is  the  great  charm  of  Ayr  Mount,  especially  the 
handsome  fireplace  mantels  in  each  room.  John  Sanders,  in  his  article  in 
Antiques,  comments  that  "The  Georgian  woodwork  is  somewhat  heavy  and 
old-fashioned  compared  to  the  Federal  character  of  the  house  and  is  quite 
unlike  the  delicately  scaled  . . .  woodwork  and  molded  plaster  and  composition 
work  being  installed  about  the  same  time  in  the  finest  houses  of  eastern  North 
Carolina."  Also  unusual  is  the  four- foot- high  wainscoting  throughout  the 
house,  with  a  black  baseboard  at  the  bottom  (presumably  simulating  marble) 
and  topped  by  a  boldly  projecting  chair  rail  painted  a  rich  dark  brown  color 
throughout  the  house.  The  effect  is  quite  striking,  emphasizing  the  bold 
character  of  the  woodwork.  Also  unusual  is  a  Gothic-style  cornice  in  the  east 
wing  or  drawing  room  and  in  the  large  center  room.  The  total  concoction 
continues  to  defy  classification  by  my  architectural  historian  friends,  although 
all  concede  it  is  pleasing.  My  guess  is  that  some  of  the  designs  for  the 
woodwork  may  trace  to  what  William  Kirkland  himself  saw  and  liked  on  his 
extended  visit  to  England  and  Scodand  shortly  before  he  began  construction. 
While  we  don't  know  the  designer  of  the  house,  the  beautiful  carpentry  work 
is  known  to  have  been  executed  by  John  J.  Briggs  of  Raleigh,  who  was  an 
ancestor  of  Jim  Briggs,  one  of  my  closest  friends  when  I  was  growing  up  in 
Raleigh. 

Paint  analysis  by  George  Fore  of  Raleigh  revealed  all  the  original 
colors  of  Ayr  Mount — including  white  paint  on  all  exterior  shutters,  which 
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had  later  been  painted  black  green.  The  original  interior  colors  have  been 
reapplied  in  all  rooms  except  for  the  attic  room,  which  retains  its  original 
paint.  The  plaster  walls  above  the  chair  rail  throughout  the  house  were  always 
white.  The  woodwork  in  most  rooms  was  painted  in  shades  of  blue  and 
green.  The  drawing  room,  or  music  room,  had  creamy  white  woodwork 
which,  together  with  the  white  plaster  above  the  chair  rail,  creates  an  elegant 
all-white  room,  enhanced  by  tall  windows  on  three  sides  and  a  crystal 
chandelier  of  the  period  (which  I  added).  The  Kirklands'  original  Broadwood 
fortepiano,  numbered  and  dated,  sits  in  this  room  as  it  always  has. 

While  paint  analysis  determined  the  color  schemes,  David  Byers  and 
Browne  &  Company  in  Adanta  created  simple  yet  elegant  hangings,  suitable 
for  a  house  of  this  period  and  quality,  for  the  windows  in  all  room.  Venetian 
shades,  painted  green,  were  used  frequently  in  early-nineteenth-century  North 
Carolina  to  shutter  the  light,  and  are  used  at  all  the  windows  in  lieu  of  under 
curtains.  Throughout  the  house  we  have  mixed  the  Kirklands'  original 
furnishings,  to  the  extent  I  have  been  able  to  locate  their  things,  with  my  own 
collection  of  Federal-period  Duncan  Phyfe  antiques,  mostly  dated  1810- 
15 — the  exact  period  of  Ayr  Mount's  construction.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Federal  furniture  looks  much  better  and  more  at  home  in  Ayr  Mount  than  in 
my  older  houses,  which  were  built  in  a  later,  neo-classical  period.  The  upright, 
straight-backed  Phyfe  sofas  and  chairs  seem  right  at  home  in  Ayr  Mount. 
With  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  on  a  chilly  afternoon,  someone  (not  me)  playing  the 
Kirklands'  old  Broadwood  fortepiano  (it  has  been  full  restored),  with  tea  or 
something  stronger  served,  and  candlelight,  there  is  no  more  gracious  and 
civilized  setting  for  polite  conversation.  In  fact,  the  conversation  almost  has 
to  be  polite  in  such  a  setting! 

As  in  the  case  of  my  other  houses,  I  have  been  amazed  by  how  many 
original  Kirkland  possessions  have  returned  to  Ayr  Mount.  One  such  item 
was  a  long-sought  portrait  of  Judge  William  Gaston,  the  father  of  Susan 
Gaston  Donaldson  of  Edgewater,  which  I  had  been  seeking.  While  visiting 
one  of  the  Kirkland  relatives — May  Reynolds,  in  South  Carolina — I  was 
stunned  to  see  the  portrait  of  Judge  Gaston  on  the  wall.  I  later  learned  that 
a  grandson  of  William  Kirkland  had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Judge  Gaston. 
I  was  able  to  acquire  the  Gaston  portrait,  and  it  now  hangs  at  Ayr  Mount.  But 
the  portrait  would  be  equally  at  home  at  Edgewater,  since  Robert  Donaldson's 
estate  inventory  listed  a  portrait  of  Judge  Gaston,  which  was  why  I  had  been 
seeking  it.   Small  world! 

Because  of  the  historical  importance  of  Ayr  Mount  and  the  role  of  the 
Kirkland  family,  and  other  North  Carolina  families  connected  to  the  Kirklands 
by  marriage,  I  commissioned  Jean  Bradley  Anderson,  a  respected  North 
Carolina  historian,  to  write  a  history  of  the  house  and  the  Kirkland  Family. 
The  result  was  her  book,  The  Kirklands  of  Ayr  Mount  (University  of  North 
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Carolina  Press,  1991),  which  has  become  the  definitive  work  on  Ayr  Mount. 
John  Sanders'  article  in  the  May  1989  issue  of  Antiques  also  is  an  excellent 
resource  on  Ayr  Mount's  history. 
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Richard  J enrette  with  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  2000 


Opening  Remarks  and  Introductions 

H.  G.  Jones 

For  the  young,  25  years  may  seem  a  lifetime.  For  many  of  us,  it  is  but 
a  fleeting  span.  Regardless,  tonight  we  do  observe  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
North  Caroliniana  Society  whose  sole  mission  is  to  promote  public  service  in 
the  interest  of  North  Carolina's  heritage  in  its  broadest  definition,  unlimited 
by  political,  ideological,  ethnic,  geographical,  or  institutional  fealty.  A 
discussion  of  the  Society's  accomplishments  and  missed  opportunities  during 
the  past  quarter  century  is  more  appropriate  for  the  printed  annual  report,  so 
tonight  we  concentrate  on  our  most  public  event,  the  presentation  of  the 
North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  recognizing  long  and  distinguished  service 
in  the  encouragement,  production,  enhancement,  promotion,  and  preservation 
of  our  cultural  heritage.  Some  present  tonight  were  also  in  the  audience  when 
the  award  was  inaugurated,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  ubiquitous  feel-good 
awards  handed  out  wholesale  in  recent  years.  You  will  recall  that  we  renamed 
St.  Patrick's  Day  "St.  Paul's  Day" — after  all,  it  was  his  84th  birthday — and 
Elizabeth  Green  entranced  us  with  a  word  portrait  of  a  Paul  Green  that  only 
she  could  draw.  There  wasn't  much  that  we  didn't  already  know  about  Albert 
Coates,  but  Gladys  sprang  some  delightful  surprises,  as  did,  in  the  third  year, 
Senator  Sam  Ervin's  sister  Jean.  Green,  Coates,  Ervin,  Gertrude  Carraway, 
Sam  Ragan,  Charles  Kuralt,  LeRoy  Walker,  Bill  and  Ida  Friday,  on  down 
through  last  year's  touching  experience  with  Reynolds  Price.  In  between  came 
our  recognition  of  several  recipients  who  are  with  us  tonight,  and  I  want  to 
ask  each  (and  this  includes  widows  or  spouses)  to  stand  and  remain  standing; 
and  will  the  audience  withhold  applause  until  all  have  been  presented:  Bill  and 
Virginia  Powell,  Jim  and  Mary  Semans,  Lawrence  and  Dewey  London,  Frank 
Kenan's  Betty,  Archie  Davis's  Mary  Louise,  Carlyle  Sitterson's  Nancy,  John 
and  Ann  Sanders.  And,  I'm  calling  on  Gladys  Coates  last  because  one  week 
from  today  she  will  celebrate  another  birthday,  so  we  have  only  two  more 
years  to  wait  for  the  biggest  birthday  party  we've  ever  had  in  Chapel  Hill. 
Thank  you  all. 

Richard  J enrette,  you've  been  in  some  mighty  fine  company  during 
your  illustrious  career,  but  tonight  when  your  name  joins  those  of  the  previous 
recipients  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award,  you  will  have  joined  a  very 
special  group  of  your  fellow  North  Carolinians.  Our  motto  is  "Substance,  not 
Show,"  so  we  do  not  seek  publicity;  that  is  why  you  did  not  read  or  hear  about 
this  event  in  the  media.  We  wanted  you  to  be  in  the  presence  of  true  friends. 

Again,  if  the  audience  will  withhold  applause  until  all  have  been 
presented,  I  will  ask  those  of  the  head  table  to  stand  and  remain  standing  as 
I  call  the  names:  From  my  far  left,  Ann  Sanders,  Frank  Daniels,  Jr.,  Meredith 
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Spangler,  and  President  Willis  Whichard;  and  from  my  far  right,  John  Sanders, 
Leona  Whichard,  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  Julia  Jones  Daniels,  and  will  you  welcome 
our  special  guest,  Richard  J enrette. 

Please  enjoy  your  dinner.  We  will  be  back  after  dessert. 

[Dinner  followed.  After  dinner,  the  presiding  officer  continued:] 

Richard  J  enrette  was  too  young  to  remember  very  much  about  the 
depths  of  the  Depression,  but  for  those  of  us  who  do  remember  those  dark 
days,  the  sweet  potato  was  our  truffle.  That  is  why  we  had  'tato  pie  for 
dessert. 

I  was  a  litde  confused  when  I  read  on  page  149  of  Richard  Jenrette's 
colorful  book  that  the  house  that  I  remembered  was  "too  small."  Well,  in 
New  York  on  December  9,  1971,  interviewing  artists  for  the  governor's 
official  portrait,  Governor  Bob  and  First  Lady  Jessie  Rae  Scott,  Jim  and  Mary 
Semans,  and  I  visited  Dick  at  150  East  38th  Street,  and  we  found  that  beautiful 
home  quite  adequate  for  all  of  us,  and  I  didn't  see  why  a  single  man  couldn't 
have  been  happy  in  those  sumptuous  surroundings.  Already  I  was  wondering 
if  Dick  would  ever  amount  to  anything,  particularly  after  he  left  my  office  in 
Raleigh  one  day,  rushed  to  the  Raleigh-Durham  airport,  flew  to  Charleston, 
and  checked  into  the  Mills  House  Hotel  (which  of  course  he  owned  and  had 
restored).  When  I  finally  reached  him  by  telephone  to  assure  him  that  his 
wallet  was  not  really  lost  but  that  he  had  simply  left  it  on  the  corner  of  my 
desk,  his  response  was,  "My  WHAT?"  Apparendy  checking  his  pockets,  he 
continued,  "Oh,  you're  right,  I  don't  have  it."  Now,  most  of  us  would  have 
been  sore  from  patting  our  fanny  all  the  way  to  Charleston  to  be  sure  our 
wallet  was  in  the  right  place. 

Let's  hear  about  Richard  J  enrette  from  people  who  know  him  more 
intimately. 

Such  as  Frank  Daniels,  Jr.  Raleigh  in  the  1930s  and  early  '40s  was 
not  so  large  that  the  paths  of  two  local  youngsters  could  have  failed  to  cross, 
and  no  doubt  each  has  followed  the  other  with  interest  as  both  reached  the 
apex  in  their  respective  careers.  Frank,  of  course,  carried  on  the  family 
tradition  and  achieved  national  leadership  in  the  newspaper  profession,  serving 
as  an  officer  in  virtually  every  press  association  while,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
much  of  his  attention  to  public  service  in  Raleigh  and  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Frank  was  president  and  publisher  of  the  News  and  Observer  Company  until, 
lamentably  to  many  of  us,  it  went  into  foreign  ownership  and  ceased  to  be  the 
quintessentially  North  Carolina — and  Daniels — organ  that  gave  its  readership 
a  delightful  schizophrenia.  How  we  miss  those  days  of  good  humor  when 
your  Uncle  Jonathan  asked  his  favorite  candidates  whether  they  would  benefit 
more  from  editorials  for  them  or  against  them.    Frank,  tell  us  about  that  kid 
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from  over  at  2611  Fairview  Road. 

[Frank  Daniels's  tribute  begins  on  page  21] 

Public  servant.  Two  simple  but  profound  words,  and  they  perfecdy 
describe  John  Sanders.  Read  Richard  Jenrette's  book  Adventures  with  Old 
Houses  and  we  see  how  a  gende  reminder  from  John  Sanders  led  to  the 
preservation  of  one  of  North  Carolina's  treasures.  Multiply  that  deed  by 
thousands,  and  we  still  could  not  adequately  gauge  John  Sanders'  influence  on 
North  Carolina  in  the  past  half  century:  through  coundess  UNC  students  who 
sat  in  his  classes  or  participated  in  his  discussion  groups  and  shared  lunch  with 
him  at  the  Carolina  Inn;  through  his  continuation  of  Albert  Coates's  mission 
of  making  the  Institute  of  Government  an  instrument  of  good  government  in 
every  county  and  municipality  of  the  state;  through  his  quiet  and  thoughtful 
contributions  to  movements  and  organizations  whose  prime  interest  was  the 
welfare  of  our  state;  and  through  planting  ideas  in  the  minds  of  others — like 
Richard  Jenrette's — where  they  took  root  and  grew  into  maturity.  North 
Carolina's  Johnny  Appleseed,  John  Sanders. 

John  Sanders's  tribute  begins  on  page  24] 

I  was  accustomed  to  the  sense  of  humor  of  our  final  speaker,  for  he 
repeatedly  warned  me  that  his  ambition  was  to  resign  as  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  take  my  job  as  Curator  of  the  North 
Carolina  Collection.  So  when  C.  D.  Spangler  flew  Frank  Kenan,  Bill  Friday, 
and  me  to  Winston-Salem  for  our  annual  history  lecture  by  Archie  Davis  and 
delicious  lunch  by  Mary  Louise,  we  all  assumed  he  was  kidding  when  he  said 
that  we  would,  in  the  afternoon,  reenact  his  eighteenth-century  ancestors' 
crossing  of  the  Yadkin  at  Shallow  Ford.  Things  took  a  serious  turn,  however, 
when,  upon  reaching  the  river,  he  changed  into  shorts  and  tennis  shoes  and, 
with  a  walking  stick,  led  us  fully  clothed  citizens  through  the  thickets  to  the 
steep  bank  where  he  unhesitatingly  slid  down  into  the  raging  Yadkin  River, 
yelling  back,  "Ya'll  come  on!"  Archie  quickly  sized  up  the  situation  and 
announced,  "It  looks  like  those  of  us  over  80  ought  to  be  excused."  That 
took  care  of  him  and  Frank,  and  Bill  Friday  was  just  as  quick  in  exclaiming, 
"Well,  I  can't  leave  these  two  old  men  here  on  the  bank  by  themselves."  In 
a  disgusted  tone,  President  Spangler  barked  out  a  sergeant's  order,  "H.  G., 
come  on!"  Now  what  does  one  do  when  his  boss  orders  him  to  go  and  jump 
in  the  river?  I  did.  And  for  the  next  half  hour,  dressed  in  long  pants,  shirt,  tie, 
and  sport  coat,  and  holding  above  the  armpit-high  waters  a  brand-new  video 
camera  that  I'd  never  before  used,  I  tried  desperately  to  keep  vertical  balance 
against  the  swirling  current  and  slippery  bottom.     Over  the  noise  of  the 
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rushing  waters,  we  could  hear  Archie,  Frank,  and  Bill,  safe  on  dry  ground, 
cheering  us  on.  Well,  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection  you  can  view  a  video 
(a  very  shaky  video)  showing  C.  D.  Spangler,  clinging  to  a  huge  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yadkin  River,  explaining  why  two  otherwise  rational  men  were 
in  such  a  predicament.  Now,  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  but  perhaps  it  has  been 
by  taking  such  plunges  that  both  Dicks — Spangler  and  Jenrette — have  done 
so  well  on  Wall  Street.  And  perhaps  my  conservatism  in  preferring  ever  after 
to  cross  the  Yadkin  by  means  of  a  perfecdy  safe  bridge  explains  why  I  am 
eating  at  Taco  Bell  and  living  on  Social  Security.  President  Spangler. 

[C.  D.  Spangler' s  tribute  begins  on  page  28.] 


Dick  Jenrette:  The  Early  Years 
in  Raleigh 

Frank  Daniels,  Jr. 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  tell  you  about  the  early  life  of  Dick 
Jenrette,  who  grew  up  in  Raleigh,  and  how  his  experience  there  created  the 
kind  of  man  we  honor  this  evening.  Dick  was  born  April  5,  1929,  under  the 
sign  of  Aries. 

After  his  first  book  came  out,  The  Contrarian  Manager,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  in  galley  form,  Dick  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend. 
Red  Barham  wrote  in  part,  "The  content  (of  this  book)  reflects  many  of  the 
values  that  marked  you  for  success  at  a  very  early  age — boldness,  intelligence, 
pragmatism,  competitiveness,  confidence,  dedication,  discipline,  sensitivity, 
fairness,  good  manners  and  loyalty.  I  always  sensed  winning  was  important 
to  you,  but  never  at  the  cost  or  compromise  of  your  basic  values." 

What  a  wonderful  statement  from  a  friend  of  sixty  years,  one  that 
would  look  good  on  a  tombstone,  particularly  one  with  white  columns.  I 
could  stop  here  but  you  probably  want  to  know  what  caused  Red  to  reach  his 
conclusions. 

Dick  loved  sports  but  he  was  particularly  fond  of  baseball  in  his  early 
years.  He  grew  up  on  Fairview  Road  in  the  Budleigh  section  of  Raleigh,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  formed  the  Budleigh  Eagles.  Dick  was  the  leader,  captain, 
scheduler  and  of  utmost  importance,  the  statistician.  As  P.  G.  Fox,  a  member 
of  the  team  and  noted  urologist  told  me,  "We  were  one  of  the  first  teams  to 
keep  statistics."  Dick  spent  more  time  on  stats  than  he  did  playing.  In  case 
you  are  not  familiar  with  baseball  statistics,  the  statistician  determines  if  the 
hitter  got  on  base  because  it  was  a  hit  or  because  it  was  an  error  in  the  field. 
Often  it  is  a  judgment  call  and  sets  up  lots  of  room  to  argue.  He  mastered  the 
art  of  negotiating  right  there  on  the  baseball  diamond  at  the  age  of  twelve! 

The  Budleigh  Eagles  were  short  of  boys  who  were  good  ball  players, 
so  being  the  natural  recruiter  and  pragmatist  that  he  is,  Dick  (in  the  segregated 
South  of  the  early  '40s)  talked  Ham  and  Sausage  Williams,  who  lived  about  a 
mile  away  on  Oberlin  Road,  to  join  the  team.  They  were  both  black  and 
superb  baseball  players.  It  took  Branch  Rickey  another  ten  years  to  bring 
Jackie  Robinson  into  the  major  leagues.  The  Eagles  also  needed  a  pitcher,  and 
Duke  had  run  into  Billy  Crocker,  who  lived  several  miles  away  and  was  a 
superb  pitcher.  About  the  only  way  for  Billy  to  get  to  the  games  was  by  bus, 
but  he  didn't  have  the  fare.  Without  jeopardizing  his  amateur  standing,  Dick 
struck  a  deal  with  Crock — bus  fare  for  pitching.  Jenrette  was  building  his 
powerhouse  much  as  he  did  with  DLJ  and  Equitable,  getting  people  with 
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greater  talent  and  blending  them  into  a  winning  combination. 

During  the  summer  after  he  started  high  school,  Dick  got  a  job  at  the 
News  &  Observers  the  sports  department,  where  he  worked  for  the  legendary 
Dick  Herbert.  Every  night  he  either  covered  the  games  or  worked  in  the 
department  rewriting  game  stories  or  taking  down  the  stats — here  again  his 
earlier  experience  with  the  Eagles  was  great  training.  Working  with  Dick 
Herbert  had  much  to  do  with  Dick's  writing  ability,  as  well. 

Once  DLJ  was  started,  Dick  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  research 
reports  that  differentiated  DLJ  from  the  pack.  Later  he  wrote,  rewrote  or 
edited  the  annual  reports  from  DLJ  and  Equitable.  In  fact,  Charlie  Park,  his 
next-door  neighbor,  nicknamed  him  the  "I"  because  he  was  always  correcting 
people  on  when  to  use  "I"  instead  of  "me." 

Years  later  when  Dick  was  serving  on  the  board  of  the  News  & 
Observer,  he  told  me  that  the  time  working  with  Dick  Herbert  kept  him  out  of 
trouble  at  night  and  convinced  him  that  he  was  never  again  going  to  work  for 
such  low  pay. 

Dick  attended  Hayes  Barton  Elementary  School  and  Needham 
Broughton  High  School — both  in  buildings  that  were  architecturally 
distinctive,  something  we  rarely  see  in  new  schools.  Dick  had  a  marvelous 
record  at  Needham  Broughton  High  School,  as  sports  editor  of  the  yearbook 
and  the  newspaper,  president  of  the  Spanish  Club  and  the  American  History 
Club,  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  and  second-highest  scorer  on 
the  Broughton  varsity  basketball  team  his  senior  year. 

One  of  Dick's  on-going  virtues  is  that  of  loyalty.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  Dick  gave  $100,000  to  Needham  Broughton  High  School  with  proceeds 
to  be  used  as  a  stipend  in  recognition  of  an  outstanding  teacher.  He  has 
subsequendy  added  to  this  and  in  so  doing  started  a  trend  of  private  support 
for  public  high  schools.  Partnerships  of  this  type  are  growing  fast. 

After  Broughton,  Dick  went  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  where  he 
matriculated  in  the  fall  of  1947,  joining  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  though  he 
preferred  the  Deke  House  because  of  its  white  columns.  Dick  was  active  at 
the  Daily  Tar  Heel  as  sports  editor  and  finally  editor.  As  most  of  your  know, 
that  was  and  still  is  the  best  job  for  a  student  at  UNC.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  University  Party.  I  think  it  was  here  that  he  developed  his 
instinct  for  trying  to  get  good  people  to  run  for  campus  office  and  then 
supporting  them.  Dick  has  maintained  his  connection  to  Chi  Psi.  He  served 
on  the  UNC  Board  of  Trustees  and  has  been  extremely  generous  to  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Following  graduation,  he  returned  to  Raleigh  for  a  year  and  a  half 
working  for  Reid  Towler,  the  New  England  Life  general  agent.  Reid  told  me 
that  Dick  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  get  to  know  strangers  and  sell  them  life 
insurance.   He  had  no  qualms  about  making  cold  calls.  As  an  aside,  he  also 
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told  me  that  Dick  was  unhappy  there  because  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor 
of  his  office  or  of  any  of  Reid's  offices.  Dick  shortly  installed  thick  carpet, 
once  again  setting  the  style  for  his  long  and  illustrious  career.  He  became  an 
intelligence  officer  in  the  Army  and  in  effect  left  but  did  not  forget  from 
whence  he  came. 

Last  month  Dick  was  honored  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  with  the  Spirit  of  the  City  Award.  I  asked  Dick  in  which 
Episcopal  church  he  was  baptized  in  Raleigh.  He  said,  well,  he  wasn't 
baptized  in  Raleigh.  In  fact,  he  said,  when  DLJ  was  in  its  dire  financial  straits 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Saudi  Arabia,  where  he  expected  to  find  some 
major  investors.  The  only  problem  was  that  to  enter  Saudi  Arabia  he  had  to 
prove  that  he  had  been  baptized — and  he  had  not.  Shordy  after  he  heard  this 
he  was  telling  an  Episcopal  priest  who  lived  near  Edgewater,  and  the  priest 
said,  "No  problem.  Come  over  for  a  drink  tomorrow  night  and  I'll  take  care 
of  it."  Always  the  pragmatist,  that's  how  Dick  Jenrette  became  an 
Episcopalian. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  Dick  Jenrette  has  been  inspired  by  his  love 
of  people  and  by  the  beauty  of  architecture.  He  has  moved  around  this  world 
in  many  roles,  but  always  with  energy,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  where  he  came  from,  and  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  all  Dick  ever 
learned,  he  learned  as  a  boy  in  his  hometown  of  Raleigh. 


Dick  Jenrette:  Historic  Preservationist 

John  L.  Sanders 

H.  G.  Jones  gave  me  the  most  difficult  assignment  of  the  evening:  to 
talk  about  Dick  Jenrette  as  a  collector  of  Americana  and  as  a  champion  of 
historic  preservation.  Most  of  you  have  just  heard  and  seen  Dick's  engrossing 
presentation  about  his  life  as  a  collector,  restorer,  and  furnisher  of  old  houses, 
and  there  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  his  factual  account.  I  will,  however,  offer 
a  few  observations  about  Dick  as  a  new-model  collector  of  historic  properties 
and  about  his  contributions  to  historic  preservation. 

My  qualifications  for  this  task  are  two:  First,  I  have  known  Dick  since 
1948,  when  he  didn't  have  a  column  to  call  his  own;  and,  second,  over  nearly 
thirty  years,  I  have  several  times  visited  his  houses  in  South  Carolina  (Roper 
House  and  Millford  Plantation),  Edgewater  on  the  Hudson,  a  former  New 
York  townhouse  in  lower  Manhattan,  and  Ayr  Mount  on  the  Eno.  As  for  Ayr 
Mount,  I  was  present  from  Dick's  first  encounter  with  the  place  in  1985  to  his 
donation  of  it  ten  years  later  to  a  trust  for  its  permanent  preservation  for 
public  enjoyment. 

Dick's  approach  differs  markedly  from  that  of  many  past  owners  of 
notable  houses.  Unlike  William  Randolph  Hearst  or  Henry  Francis  Du  Pont, 
for  example,  he  did  not  build  a  great  house  and  then  fit  it  up  with  paneling, 
staircases,  chimneypieces,  and  other  elements  salvaged  from  truly  historic 
houses.  Instead,  he  has  found  fine  old  houses  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (though  his  present  townhouse  in  New  York  is  a 
century  younger),  recaptured  their  original  style  and  grandeur  through 
scrupulous  conservation  and  restoration  of  the  existing  fabric,  and  thus 
enabled  visitors  to  see  those  houses  as  their  builders  would  have  wished  them 
to  be  seen.  Because  these  houses  are  his  homes  and  not  museums,  he  has 
adapted  them  to  today's  requirements  of  living  without  materially  impairing 
their  architectural  authenticity. 

The  houses  are  only  the  beginning:  In  each  instance,  he  has  furnished 
and  fitted  out  the  house  with  high-style  American  furniture  and  decorative  arts 
of  the  period  of  its  construction.  Dick  does  not  care  for  old  furniture  in  the 
rough — showing  what  Wendell  Garrett  calls  "time's  gende  abrasions."  For 
him,  the  polished  mahogany  surfaces  must  gleam  and  the  gilt  ornaments  must 
glitter  as  they  did  the  day  they  left  Duncan  Phyfe's  cabinet  shop.  (He  has,  not 
incidentally,  amassed  the  world's  largest  private  collection  of  Duncan  Phyfe 
furniture,  and  he  has  unquestionably  cornered  the  international  market  in 
Federal  bull's  eye  mirrors.)  Yet  for  all  the  excellence  of  his  collections,  his 
houses  are  not  roped-off,  formal  exhibition  sites  but  livable  and  comfortable 
homes. 
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To  Dick,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  his  houses  are  scarcely  less 
important  than  their  interiors.  Much  effort  is  invested  in  creating  and 
maintaining  pleasure  gardens,  lawns,  vistas,  ornamental  waters,  and  follies  that 
compliment  the  houses.  And  where  there  are  surviving  outbuildings,  they 
receive  appropriate  attention  and  put  to  current  uses. 

With  Dick,  no  house  is  ever  done;  there  are  always  perfecting 
improvements  underway — another  picture  to  be  hung,  another  wall  to  be 
marbleized,  furniture  to  be  moved  from  one  house  to  another  where  it  might 
be  a  better  fit. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Dick  has  been  his  own  architect  and 
decorator,  at  least  for  his  mainland  houses.  Through  study,  experience,  and 
perceptive  observation  of  the  finest  in  residential  design  and  decoration  in 
America  and  Europe,  past  and  present,  he  has  developed  a  discerning  eye  and 
sound  judgment  in  these  matters  as  respects  the  Federal  and  Empire  periods 
in  particular.  That  enables  him  to  work  directly  with  contractors  and  artisans 
to  realize  his  visions,  not  the  aesthetic  "statements"  of  other  parties. 

To  be  the  long-term  owner  of  Ayr  Mount,  and  perhaps  in  time  others 
of  his  houses,  Dick  has  established  the  Classical  American  Homes 
Preservation  Trust.  Thus  future  generations  may  not  only  enjoy  these  special 
places  but  may  appreciate  the  aesthetic  and  historical  interests  and  sense  of 
responsibility  that  led  Dick  Jenrette,  nearly  two  centuries  after  their  creation, 
to  give  them  renewed  and  continuing  vitality. 

Dick  invariably  develops  an  avid  interest  in  what  W.  S.  Gilbert  would 
have  called  his  "ancestors  by  purchase" — and  not  only  in  their  roles  as 
builders  but  in  their  families,  connections,  possessions,  and  personal 
achievements. 

There  have  been  at  least  two  happy  incidents  of  that  interest.  The 
first  is  his  discovery  of  Robert  Donaldson  (1800-1872),  who,  with  his  kin, 
connects  Edgewater  and  Ayr  Mount.  Dick  commissioned  Jean  Bradley 
Anderson  to  write  Carolinian  on  the  Hudson,  an  excellent  biography  of 
Donaldson,  who  was  an  important  alumnus  and  patron  of  this  University. 

The  second  benefit  is  another  book  by  Jean  Anderson,  The  Kirklands 
of  Ayr  Mount,  which  weaves  an  interesting  account  of  Ayr  Mount  and  the 
family  that  built  it  and  then  spent  the  next  seventeen  sometimes  difficult 
decades  guarding  it  as  the  evidence  of  their  progenitor's  early  achievement. 

In  these  activities,  so  well  captured  in  word  and  picture  in  Adventures 
with  Old  Houses,  Dick  has  established  an  admirable  pattern  for  other  collectors 
with  taste  and  means  whose  interests  run  to  the  antique — a  way  of  achieving 
through  their  collections  and  their  perpetuation  both  personal  satisfaction  and 
enduring  public  benefit  that  derive  from  sharing  them  with  others. 

Dick  has  manifested  his  commitment  to  historic  preservation  and 
collecting  in  several  signal  ways  beyond  his  ventures  on  his  own  account. 
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Under  his  guidance,  the  companies  that  he  has  led  have  adorned  their 
Manhattan  offices  with  major  collections  of  early  Americana:  furniture, 
paintings,  graphics,  and  decorative  arts. 

He  has  patronized  and  helped  develop  a  cadre  of  skilled  craftsmen  in 
the  finer  building  and  related  arts — carpenters,  joiners,  plasterers,  painters, 
furniture  restorers,  and  others. 

Dick  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  (1972)  and  chaired  the  United  States  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  (1978-1980)  under  President  Carter.  He  is  a  leader 
in  the  Historic  Hudson  River  Valley  organization  and  was  a  prime  mover  in 
restoring  Montgomery  Place  on  the  Hudson  near  Edgewater.  He  chaired  the 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  Associates,  which  oversaw  the  restoration  of  the  1833 
United  States  Customs  House  in  New  York  City,  a  major  Greek  Revival 
monument.  Charleston  has  benefitted  greatly  from  Dick's  investments  and 
example  in  historic  preservation. 

In  North  Carolina,  Dick  has  contributed  generously  to  the  restoration 
of  Old  East  and  Old  West  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  the  early  1990s, 
provided  a  period-style  carpet  for  the  Governor's  Office  in  our  State  Capitol 
in  1983,  and  underwritten  the  conservation  of  the  principal  portrait  of  Judge 
William  Gaston,  recently  acquired  by  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission  for  the 
Gaston  House  in  New  Bern,  among  other  benefits  bestowed. 

Dick  aided  in  the  publication  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press  of  .Architects  and  Builders  in  North  Carolina  by  Bishir,  Brown,  Lounsbury, 
and  Wood.  He  also  endowed  for  the  Press  The  Richard  Hampton  J enrette  Series 
in  Architecture  and  the  Decorative  Arts. 

This  list  could  go  on,  but  my  point  is  made:  Dick's  love  for  early 
America's  high  achievements  in  architecture,  furniture  making,  and  the 
decorative  arts  is  a  passion  that  he  shares  generously  with  others. 

For  his  achievements  in  historic  preservation,  Dick  has  received  wide 
recognition: 

From  the  Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Gertrude  S.  Carraway  Award  of  Merit  (1986)  and  the  Ruth  Coltrane  Cannon 
Award  (1999); 

From  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  Award  (1994); 

From  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  Louise  Du 
Pont  Crowninshield  Award  (1996);  and 

From  the  World  Monuments  Fund,  the  Hadrian  Award  (1998). 

A  wide  range  of  national  publications,  especially  those  focussing  on 
antiques,  old  houses,  and  historic  preservation,  have  featured  Dick  and  his 
houses  and  collections  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

These  are  but  a  few  aspects  of  Dickjenrette's  happy  achievements  as 
a  collector  and  as  a  preservationist,  and  as  one  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
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the  culture  of  his  own  time  by  helping  us  to  appreciate  the  high  culture  of 
America's  past. 


Dickjenrette:  'The  Last 
Gentleman  on  Wall  Street" 

C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Chapel  Hill  on  this  day  in  May.  Springtime 
has  always  been  beautiful  here  in  Chapel  Hill.  Walking  across  this  historic 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  lifts  our  spirits  and  causes  warm 
reflections.  Old  East,  Old  West,  Person  Hall,  South  Building,  Gerrard  Hall, 
hold  memories  for  us  all.  These  buildings  and  this  campus  are  enduring 
architectural  pleasures  as  well  as  academic  achievements. 

You  can  feel  the  footsteps  of  students  and  professors  who  have  made 
this  place  great  by  their  discussions  and  debates.  The  echos  of  their 
accomplishments  are  deafening  to  those  who  respect  North  Carolina  history. 

The  beauty  of  this  place  is  enhanced  by  being  surrounded  by  old 
friends  and  colleagues.  Frank  Daniels  was  in  high  school  with  me  fifty-three 
years  ago;  John  Sanders  was  a  student  leader  here  when  Frank  and  I  came  to 
Carolina;  a  young  Bill  Friday  at  that  time  in  1950  was  destined  to  follow  his 
mentors  Frank  Graham  and  Gordon  Gray;  and  Dickjenrette  was  my  student 
orientation  counselor,  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  blessed  to  have  such  friends 
and  advisors. 

Frank  Daniels  on  a  weekly  basis  over  eleven  years  told  me  frankly 
how  to  run  the  University,  and  for  the  most  part,  he  was  correct.  Since  I  am 
the  final  speaker  this  evening,  I  am  tempted  to  have  the  last  word  on  Frank, 
but  I  will  not  do  that — because  I  am  afraid  he  would  rise  and  return  to  this 
lectern. 

We  gather  tonight  to  honor  an  alumnus  whose  footsteps  have  gone 
out  from  here  to  make  a  respected  name  for  himself  and  to  reflect  honor  on 
his  alma  mater.  Dickjenrette  deserves  the  honors  being  bestowed  upon  him 
tonight.  He  has  earned  these  honors. 

Frank  Daniels  and  John  Sanders  have  described  certain  aspects  of 
Dick's  life  and  activities.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  direct  your  attention  this  evening 
to  Dick's  outstanding  business  accomplishments.  Those  other  achievements 
have  embellished  his  reputation,  but  his  business  activities  have  defined  his 
career  and  burnished  him  into  a  noble  figure. 

After  Dick  left  UNC,  he  attended  Harvard  University's  George  F. 
Baker  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  As  Mr.  Sanders  has  told 
us,  Dick  now  resides  in  the  house  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  built  on  93rd  Street 
in  New  York  City.  History  has  some  wonderful  coincidences. 

At  Harvard  Business  School,  Dick  met  Bill  Donaldson  and  Danny 
Lufkin,  his  future  partners,  and  studied  under  professors  who  became  his 
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mentors  and  friends.   I,  too,  was  there  at  that  time. 

With  his  Master's  in  Business  Administration,  Dick  went  to  Wall 
Street  and  began  work  for  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Company,  a  highly 
respected,  very  old,  investment  firm  which  counseled  many  wealthy  clients. 
The  then  young  Jenrette  personally  handled  the  account  of  the  aging 
glamorous  film  star  Greta  Garbo.  Dick's  ability  to  deal  with  people  with  big 
egos  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

Soon,  however,  in  1960,  Dick  joined  with  his  classmates,  Bill 
Donaldson  and  Dan  Lufkin,  to  form  Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette.  It  was 
a  bold  step.  It  was  the  first  new  investment  firm  formed  since  the  Great 
Depression.  No  such  firm  had  been  formed  in  Dick's  whole  lifetime.  It  was 
an  audacious  step  and  the  real  beginning  of  this  man's  distinguished  financial 
career.  There  were  painful  ups  and  downs  for  Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette 
as  the  stock  market  moved,  as  always,  down  as  well  as  up.  It  was  during  these 
early  days  that  another  of  Dick's  successful  characteristics  emerged.  That  was 
identifying  and  recruiting  bright  young  individuals  to  join  DLJ  (as  they  had 
come  to  be  known).  This  ability  to  recruit  is  a  hallmark  of  Dick  Jenrette.  A 
corollary  hall  mark  was  and  is  his  ability  to  inspire  and  actually  lead  his 
business  colleagues  to  become  star  performers. 

Dick's  recent  book,  The  Contrarian  Manager,  describes  his  forty-year 
career  on  Wall  Street.  I  recommend  this  book  to  your,  not  only  because  it 
talks  about  Dick  Jenrette's  business  career,  but  also  because  it  describes  those 
traits  and  beliefs  which  help  make  him  so  successful. 

Dick  did  do  things  differendy,  but  he  was  not  a  revolutionary-type 
person.  If  Dick  had  confrontations  with  individuals,  those  people  did  not  feel 
threatened,  but  rather  came  away  with  new  ideas  about  bothersome 
circumstances.  In  1970,  ten  years  after  DLJ  was  organized,  they  undertook 
the  unconventional  action  of  becoming  the  first  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
member  firm  to  sell  its  shares  to  the  public.  Now,  every  major  investment 
firm  has  "gone  public"  or  has  merged  with  a  publicly- owned  company.  It 
must  have  been  quite  difficult  for  Dick  and  his  young  partners  to  go  up 
against  established  firms  such  as  Morgan,  Stanley;  Goldman  Sachs;  Solomon 
Brothers;  and  Merrill  Lynch.  Yet  Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette  did  just  that 
and  did  so  successfully. 

Dick  was  decisive  in  the  decision  to  merge  DLJ  into  The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  a  135-year-old  giant  mutual  company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  nation.  Dick  became  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Equitable,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  one  of  its  directors. 

That  was  a  difficult  time  for  this  large  company.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  had  an  unacceptable  level  of  instability.  In  other  words,  it 
was  essential  for  The  Equitable  to  raise  new  equity  capital;  however,  mutual 
organizations  were  barred  from  getting  equity  capital.     Therefore,  Dick 
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undertook  to  "demutualize"  the  staid  insurance  company,  understanding  that 
this  change  in  ownership  was  essential  to  stabilize  this  major  insurance 
company.  It  was  in  1990  and  was  by  far  the  largest  demutualization  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Just  as  DLJ's  going  public  twenty  years  earlier,  Equitable  going  public 
was  definitely  breaking  new  ground  and  was  contrary  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  past.  As  a  part  of  strengthening  The  Equitable,  Dick  convinced  the 
AXA  Insurance  Company,  headquartered  in  Paris,  to  supply  $1  billion  of  new 
capital  funds.  I  should  add  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  wisest  investments 
ever  made  by  the  AXA  Insurance  Group  and  has  helped  make  them  the 
largest  and  most  successful  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

None  of  these  big  steps  was  easy,  and  these  major  decisions  were 
linked  by  years  of  managing  growing  companies  and  challenging  situations. 

This  bring  me  to  tell  you  what  Dick  himself  has  acknowledged  as 
being  his  beliefs.  Here  are  several  beliefs  which  Dick  Jenrette  holds  and  has 
acted  on.  First,  he  believes  "problems  create  opportunities."  Time  after  time 
he  has  turned  an  adversity  to  his  advantage  and  into  a  learning  experience. 

I  have  already  commented  about  Dick's  uncanny  ability  to  recruit 
capable  individuals.  He  says  that  you  should  "hire  people  who  are  smarter 
than  you  are."  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  hire  people  who  are  smarter  than 
Dick  Jenrette;  but,  technically,  Dick  was  able  to  choose  individuals  who  had 
particular  strengths  which  his  organizations  needed. 

Another  of  Dick's  beliefs  was  his  reluctance  to  rely  on  consultants, 
and  further,  his  distaste  for  committee  meetings.  He  does  acknowledge  that 
some  of  these  are  necessary;  but,  clearly,  they  are  not  his  first  choices. 

Still  another  of  Dick's  beliefs  is  that  you  should  "use  bad  times  to 
expand."  He  led  organizations  which  did  this  quite  well.  His  timing  was 
uncanny! 

Finally,  Dick  believes  "to  have  fun  is  a  legitimate  and  even  necessary 
corporate  objective."  I  have  seen  this  characteristic  in  action.  I  have  attended 
two  universities  with  Dick  and  served  on  corporate  and  institutional  boards 
with  him.  Fortunately,  Meredith  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  guests 
in  all  of  his  wonderful  homes.  And  fortunately  for  me  we  share  the  same 
birthday,  April  5th.  Dick  could  actually  write  the  definitive  book  entided  How 
to  Give  a  Successful  House  Party.  The  corporate  and  institutional  meetings  where 
I  have  observed  Dick  Jenrette  were  not  always  addressing  pleasant  problems, 
nor  was  everyone  in  attendance  always  happy,  yet  on  all  of  these  occasions, 
Dick  helped  find  "the  high  ground";  and  when  it  was  appropriate,  having  fun 
was  part  of  the  agenda. 

The  New  York  Times  in  writing  about  Dick  Jenrette  called  him  "The 
Last  Gendeman  on  Wall  Street." 

He  is  a  gendeman,  he  is  a  very  successful  gendeman  who  is  loyal  to 
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his  friends,  his  organi2ations,  and  his  principles. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  should  be  judged  by  what  its 
graduates  do  to  make  their  communities  and  their  world  better.  By  this 
criterion,  Dickjenrette  has  helped  make  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a 
notable  university  were,  indeed,  in  his  case,  the  strong  did  grow  great. 

Congratulations,  Richard! 


Richard  jenrette  Accepts  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  2000 


Presentation  of  the  A.ward 

Willis  P.  W hie  hard,  President  of  the  Society 

Frank,  John,  and  Dick,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  sharing  with  us 
your  somewhat  different  but  equally  splendid  perspectives  on  our  honoree. 

The  two-handled  cup  that  you  see  before  you  is  the  result  of  the 
Society's  decision  in  1991  to  give  one  of  our  speakers,  John  Sanders,  and  his 
wife  Ann,  the  task  of  selecting  a  tangible  symbol  of  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society  Award.  This  is  not  just  "another"  cup;  it  already  had  a  distinguished 
history  connecting  the  family  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  that  of  Calvin 
Coolidge.  The  story  will  be  found  in  the  Society's  annual  report  for  1990- 
1991.  The  trophy  was  appropriately  engraved  with  the  wording,  "The  North 
Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  distinguished  contributions  to  North  Carolina 
history  and  culture."  Then,  to  provide  its  proper  exhibition  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection,  John  and  Ann  designed  and  arranged  for  the  crafting  of 
a  handsome  mahogany  stand,  together  with  silver  plates  on  which  the  names 
of  recipients  are  engraved.  The  entire  ensemble  graces  the  North  Carolina 
Collection's  Reading  Room.  Tonight,  however,  you  are  privileged  to  see  the 
cup  and  its  upper  base  on  the  table  in  front  of  us. 

John  and  Ann  also  selected  modest  sterling  cups,  one  of  which  is 
appropriately  engraved  and  presented  to  each  recipient.  The  simplicity  of  the 
cup  is  emblematic  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society's  dedication  of 
"Substance,  not  Show,"  the  most  essential  quality  we  seek  in  each  year's 
recipient. 

This  year's  recipient,  like  those  before  him,  epitomizes  substance  over 
show.  Dick  Jenrette,  please  accept  this  cup  as  a  symbol  of  the  Society's  award 
and  make  such  marks  as  you  choose. 


Acceptance  of  the  Award 

Richard  H.  Jenrette 

After  my  lecture  this  afternoon,  maybe  I  should  pour  a  drink  in  this 
lovely  silver  cup  you  have  given  me.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  guess  the  good 
news  is  that  I  am  speechless — almost.  But  H.  G.  Jones  said  tradition  calls  for 
a  response.  I  had  worried  that  Frank  Daniels  and  Dick  Spangler  would  turn 
this  into  a  roast,  not  realizing  that  H.  G.  himself  would  steal  the  show  by 
roasting  not  only  me  but  Dick  Spangler  as  well!  It's  all  among  friends  anyway. 

In  our  house  on  Fairview  Road  in  Raleigh  when  I  was  growing  up,  my 
mother  hung  on  the  wall  a  framed  needlepoint  that  read,  "Life  has  no  blessing 
like  a  good  friend."  As  I  was  listening  to  these  comments  by  Frank,  John,  and 
Dick,  I  realized  that  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world  to  have  good 
friends.  I've  known  a  lot  of  people  in  my  life  who  made  tons  of  money — a  lot 
more  than  I  have — but  I  don't  think  anybody  is  richer  than  I  am  in  friends. 
I  deeply  appreciate  all  of  what  you  have  had  to  say  about  my  life  and  career. 
I  think  we  are  what  our  roots  have  made  us.  Growing  up  in  Raleigh  and  going 
to  school  in  Chapel  Flill  put  a  lasting  imprint  upon  my  life. 

When  I  think  of  Raleigh,  I  think  of  three  things — our  neighborhood 
baseball  team,  Needham  Broughton  High  School,  and  the  News  &  Observer. 

Our  neighborhood  Budleigh  Eagles  were  probably  the  first  integrated 
baseball  team  in  the  area,  though  this  was  done  out  of  expediency  rather  than 
enlightenment  on  my  part  as  a  teenager.  Budleigh  was  just  starting  to  grow  as 
a  suburb  of  Raleigh,  and  there  were  no  more  than  a  dozen  houses  on  Fairview 
Road  beyond  our  house  near  the  intersection  of  Oberlin  Road.  Beyond 
stretched  vast  forests  and  fields,  uninhabited  for  years.  Hayes  Barton,  our 
neighboring  residential  area,  was  a  much  larger,  older,  affluent,  and  socially 
more  prominent  suburb.  The  Hayes  Barton  Bears  were  our  arch-rivals,  and 
we  were  short  on  players  in  Budleigh  to  fill  out  our  team.  Across  from  my 
parents'  house  was  the  old  Lewis  plantation.  The  house  later  burned  down, 
but  a  row  of  buildings,  probably  remnants  of  early  slave  quarters,  were  left, 
and  they  were  occupied  by  African-American  families,  who  preferred  to  be 
known  as  colored  people  at  that  time.  We  all  got  along  fine  as  neighbors,  and 
I  enlisted  some  of  them  my  age  to  play  for  the  Budleigh  Eagles.  And,  as 
Frank  Daniels  pointed  out,  I  also  imported  Billy  Crocker,  later  chief  of  police 
in  Raleigh,  who  lived  far  away  near  State  College,  to  pitch  for  us — rather 
shocking  to  the  Hayes  Barton  Bears  for  me  to  bring  somebody  who  did  not 
live  in  Budleigh.  Whether  I  paid  his  bus  fare,  as  Daniels  reported,  is  debatable, 
since  I  never  had  any  money  either.  Billy  had  a  great  fast  ball,  and  he  single- 
handedly  led  us  to  beat  Hayes  Barton  each  time  we  met.  All  this  was  my  first 
"management  experience,"  since  I  recruited  the  team,  scheduled  the  games, 
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made  out  the  batting  order,  and  kept  score,  deciding  what  was  a  hit  or  an  error 
(a  key  role  I  discovered — scorekeeper).  I  would  later  report  the  results  to  the 
News  &  Observer.  We  even  built  our  own  baseball  diamond  on  a  vacant  lot. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  today's  Littie  League  when  adults  totally  run  the  show 
for  the  kids.  No  soccer  moms  for  us! 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  for  me  growing  up  in  Raleigh  was 
Needham  Broughton  High  School.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  public  schools;  we 
are  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  we  must  educate  these  newcomers  and  make 
them  good  Americans.  I  worry  that  charter  schools  will  lead  to  a  new  elite, 
and  weaken  the  public  schools.  Over  the  years  Broughton  High  School  has 
meant  much  to  me.  When  I  encountered  other  fellows  who  went  to  that 
"high  school"  called  Woodberry  Forest — like  Dick  Spangler  and  Frank 
Daniels — I  felt  I  had  as  good  or  better  academic  grounding  coming  from 
Broughton.  I  thought  my  education  from  Broughton  stood  up  very  well, 
though  no  one  could  add  numbers  better  than  Dick  Spangler! 

I  think  life  is  about  building  confidence  in  oneself.  As  we  go  along, 
we  have  to  feel  our  way.  I  have  always  been  a  litde  lacking  in 
confidence — though  you  might  not  notice  it — but  at  Broughton  I  was  always 
running  scared.  That  paid  off. 

I  can't  help  noticing  that  my  predecessor  in  getting  this  award  was 
Reynolds  Price,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Needham  Broughton  High  School. 
In  the  audience  tonight  are  at  least  two  other  Broughton  graduates,  Jean 
Anderson  (who  has  probably  written  more  cookbooks  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world)  and  Virginia  Waldrop  Powell.  We  learned  how  to  write  at  Broughton. 
We  had  wonderful  teachers,  and  we  had  wonderful  experiences.  As  much  as 
I  love  UNC,  I  honestiy  think  I  got  a  better  education  at  Needham  Broughton 
High  School  in  English,  math,  history,  and  foreign  language  (I  even  won  a 
Spanish  prize).  Broughton  was  terrific. 

Another  important  influence  on  me  growing  up  in  Raleigh  was  the 
News  &  Observer.  As  Frank  Daniels  pointed  out,  I  went  to  work  for  Dick 
Herbert  in  the  sports  department  when  I  was  in  the  tenth  grade  of  high 
school.  What  he  didn't  tell  you  was  that  I  first  went  to  work  for  Jesse  Helms, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Times  before  he  went  into  radio  and 
television  (in  fact,  there  was  no  television  at  that  time).  Charles  Park,  my  next- 
door  neighbor,  had  connections  with  the  Raleigh  Times,  and  through  his  pull 
I  got  an  interview  with  Jesse,  who  hired  me  on  the  spot  to  cover  high  school 
sports.  After  I  did  that  for  a  while,  Dick  Herbert  noticed  my  writing  and  lured 
me  over  to  the  News  &  Observer.  From  the  tenth  grade  on,  every  summer  I 
would  go  to  work  at  the  N&O  at  5:00  and  get  off  at  1:00  in  the  morning, 
writing  up  baseball  games  called  into  us  from  all  over  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Years  later  ago  I  asked  myself,  "Why  the  hell  am  I  still  a  bachelor?"  I 
suddenly  realized  that  the  N<&0  had  me  locked  up  while  everyone  else  was 
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out  playing  around  and  having  a  good  time.  So,  for  $40  a  week  (or  was  it  a 
month?)  I  covered  North  Carolina  sports  every  night  and  kept  my  virginity  for 
a  long  time,  thanks  to  the  N&O.  But  it  was  a  great  experience  in  every  other 
way.  So,  occupied  as  I  was  with  sports  reporting,  playing  sports,  entering 
math  contests,  and  keeping  competitive  for  good  grades  at  Broughton  High 
School,  I  literally  was  ready  to  burst  out  when  I  came  to  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC  was  a  different  type  of  experience;  I  began  reading  that  I  was 
a  human  being  of  more  diverse  interests,  meeting  people  from  all  over  the 
state  and  nation.  I  joined  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity,  described  as  a  "northern 
fraternity"  since  at  that  time  it  had  very  few  chapters  in  the  South.  I  must  say 
I  was  impressed  by  the  Northerners  int  he  fraternity — the  first  "Yankees"  I 
had  met.  My  New  York  roommate  even  had  an  account  with  Brooks 
Brothers,  and  I  enviously  watched  him  getting  gray  flannel  suits  and  tweed 
jackets  in  the  mail.  He  taught  me  to  dress  like  a  Woodberry  boy!.  Vic  Seixas, 
the  all-time  great  tennis  player,  was  my  "big  brother"  and  was  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Finally,  someone  said,  "Dick,  you've  never  had  a  drink  in  your 
life.  Have  some  fun."  So  I  suddenly  broke  my  terrible  shyness  after  a 
cocktail.  Some  of  you  probably  wish  that  you  could  put  me  back  in  the  bottle! 

Chapel  Hill  was  a  period  of  discovery,  learning  that  I  could 
communicate  with  people  of  all  backgrounds,  go  out  and  party,  have  a  good 
time,  and  still  have  good  grades.  It  was  an  eye-opener,  and  I  made  friends  and 
later  ended  up  being  editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel  as  well  as  president  of  the 
fraternity,  another  interesting  management  experience.  After  the  great  Vic 
Seixas  left,  I  realized  that  our  fraternity  was  perhaps  not  so  hot  after  all.  In 
fact,  the  national  secretary  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  came  to  town,  got  me 
aside  and  told  me  that  I  had  to  "do  something  about  Chi  Psi  at  Chapel  Hill." 
It  seemed  we  ranked  last  in  scholarship,  were  isolationist  with  little  campus 
extracurricular  or  social  involvement,  and  our  financial  accounts  receivable 
were  in  terrible  shape.  Shocked,  I  asked  what  it  would  take  to  be  the  best 
fraternity  of  Chi  Psi.  He  said  (1)  our  chapter  of  Chi  Psi  must  be  at  or  near  the 
top  in  scholarship;  (2)  our  members  must  be  active  in  campus  extracurricular 
activities;  (3)  we  must  have  a  balanced  budget  and  no  accounts  receivable,  or 
overdue  house  bills;  (4)  we  must  perform  the  fraternity's  seemingly  silly  but 
harmless  rituals  like  putting  on  a  hood  for  a  formal  meeting  once  a  month, 
and  (5)  we  must  have  good  alumni  relations.  This  was  my  first  lesson  in 
"management  by  objective."  It  was  as  if  a  light  bulb  turned  on  in  my  mind. 
The  national  secretary  had  laid  out  exactly  what  needed  to  be  done  to  make 
our  chapter  of  Chi  Psi  an  outstanding  fraternity.  So  when  I  was  made  rushing 
chairman  in  my  sophomore  year,  I  went  out  to  find  everybody  who  made  Phi 
Eta  Sigma  (the  freshman  honorary  scholastic  fraternity)  and,  sort  of  like 
bringing  in  Billy  Crocker  as  a  ringer,  I  began  to  recruit  students  who  were 
proven  good  scholars.  They  also  proved  more  conscientious  in  paying  their 
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house  bills,  which  solved  another  problem  of  delinquent  receivables.  To  solve 
the  lack  of  extracurricular  involvement,  we  began  recruiting  nonfraternity 
people  who  already  had  been  elected  to  some  office  (our  greatest  coup  later  was 
to  get  John  Sanders  as  alumnus  initiate!).  We  did  the  silly  rituals  that  the 
national  insisted  on  and  started  an  award-winning  alumni  newsletter.  This  was 
my  first  lesson  in  management  by  objective.  A  simple  idea.  Decide  what  you 
want  to  do,  then  lay  out  what  you  need  to  do  to  get  there.  By  my  senior  year, 
Chi  Psi  ranked  first  in  scholarship,  and  we  won  the  trophy  for  best  chapter  in 
the  national  fraternity.  This  was  my  first  "corporate  turnaround,"  and  the 
lessons  learned  in  setting  objectives  served  me  well  in  later  years. 

Serving  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel  also  was  a  great  experience,  but 
after  six  years  at  the  News  <&  Observer,  that  was  easy.  Getting  to  know  and  live 
side-by-side  with  sixty  or  seventy  strong-willed  individuals  in  the  fraternity  was 
a  greater  challenge. 

All  these  experiences  were  a  part  of  my  development.  Then,  going  on 
to  Harvard,  I  ran  into  all  those  preppy  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  types,  and 
wondered  how  I  could  compete.  But  after  a  while  I  learned  that  I  could — by 
working  longer  and  harder.  Still  later,  I  learned  the  same  about  New  York  and 
Wall  Street.  That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  life  is  about  gradually  gaining 
confidence  in  yourself.  If  you  become  over-confident,  you're  in  for  a  fall. 

In  the  end,  I  think  I  got  a  superior  grounding  in  education,  values, 
and  fair  play  in  North  Carolina,  and  when  I  look  back,  I  think  I  can  attribute 
whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  life  to  my  experience  growing  up  in  North 
Carolina  and  at  Chapel  Hill.  Coming  here  tonight — and  seeing  all  of  you  and 
realizing  that  I  have  known  you,  your  parents,  your  children,  and  sometimes 
your  grandchildren — gives  me  a  great  feeling  of  coming  home. 

I  remember  that  old  song  "Dixie" —  "I  wish  I  was  in  the  land  of 
cotton,  old  times  there  are  not  forgotten,  look  away,  look  away.  ..."  (my  high 
school  English  always  made  me  want  to  change  that  first  line  to  "I  wish  I  were 
in  the  land  of  cotton").  Regardless,  I  personally  had  to  look  away,  like  going 
away  from  home  to  Chapel  Hill,  then  to  Harvard,  then  to  New  York  to 
develop  what  potentials  I  had.  But  the  "old  times  there  are  not  forgotten"  is 
also  true.   I  can  never  forget  or  cease  to  be  grateful  for  my  roots. 

H.  G.,  Bill,  and  members  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society,  thank  you 
for  this  wonderful  award.   I  love  being  here  with  all  of  you  tonight. 
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Clockwise  from  upper  left,  Secretary  H.  G.  Jones  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  Frank 
Daniels,  Jr.,  John  Sanders,  and  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  traced  Richard  Jenrette's  career. 
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Richard  J enrette  accepts  the  award  from  President  Willis  P.  Whichard,  then  addresses  the 
audience  and  poses  with  friends  Virginia  Powell,  Helen  Jean  Anderson,  John  Sanders,  Al 
Purrington,  Ben  Jones,  Kathy  Healy,  Meredith  Spangler,  Mack  Bell,  and  Roy  Parker. 
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More:  C.  D.  Spangler,  Frank  Daniels,  David  Brut  on,  Kollie  Tillman,  Carolyn  Wallace, 
Bill  Powell,  Gladys  Coates,  Wyndham  Robertson,  Betty  Kenan,  Robert  and  Serena 
Sullivan,  Bill  McCoy,  Gloria  and  Bill  Bly  the,  Bob  Anthony,  andBernie  and  Katie  Reeves. 
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More:  Carolyn  Wallace,  Nancy  Lilly,  Ben  Jones,  Georgia  Kyser,  Kimberly  Kyser,  John 
Jordan,  Roy  Parker,  Dana  Lacy,  Meredith  Spangler,  head  table  occupants,  and  Leslie 
Boney.  All  photos  by  Jerry  W.  Cotten  except  last  four  by  Leslie  N.  Boney,  Jr. 
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